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This booklet is the third in a series that examines. 
comminity school centers. A variety of strategies'that have been 
developed for managing community school centers are examined. Four . . 
aspects of management are discussed: (1) setting up an organizational ~ 


“structure that establishes relationships among participants; (2) ways 
‘of making the structure work; (3) managing the center's facilities;. 


and (4) funding for administration, prograas, and operation: and : 
maintenance. (Author/#LF) é 
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Our sdciety/is in the midst of change and chalienge: 
dl 


. © The make.up of our population is shifting, in that 
there gre fewer school-age children, more 
‘elder! / people, more. working mothers, and 
more people retiring before age 65 and penne 
“sO f ething to da.” ; 
© Ordinary citizens are seeking a gréater role | in 
determining our own collective future. 
wd are becoming aware of the valye of recycling 
and preserving community resources rather than 
ldying waste and starting over. 


© Gontinuing fiscal crises are challenging public . 


nstitutions to seek ways of providing services 
for less money through more intensive use of 
‘| available resources“and cooperative planning. 


[- Community school centers stand at the cross- 


roads of these trends. Whether hpused.in recycled: 
school buildings or in new facilities cooperatively | 


planned and financed, these centers are becoming 


a focus of community. and neighborhood life.” 


These centers may include libraries, health rel cs, 
elementary or secondary schools, swimming ff Ools 
‘and other recreation facilities, day care centers, 
_ senior citizen services or other people-serving 
agencies. They may also be places where com- 
munity organizations, social clubs, and union locals 
hold, regular meetings antd special events. In some, 
families and friends gather for reunions and baby 
showers. In common, they may be described: as 

“people centers”: they provide a focus for ie 
munity life. ~ 

This booklet is one in a series that examines com 
“ munity school centers as a phenomenon of fa- 
tional importance to the coordinated delivery of 
social services spetter use of public resources /and 
revitalization of corfimunhity Jife. t 


“School Centers *, “hs 


A Concerned Citizen's Guide 
to Community School Centers. 


Planning Community 


School Centers. . / 


Managing Community 


Facility Issues in | 
Sommursty School Centers 


Using Surplus School Space 
for Community School Centers | 
A Resource Book on 
Community School Centers 
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MANAGING | 
COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 
CENTERS 


INTRODUCTION - 


Managing a community school center is more com- 

plex than managing a single agency facility because 

of the unorthodox features of these centers, such 

as: 

© a wide variety of agencies, organizations, and 
individuals participate ona more or less equal 
basis 

® agencies that usually function independently 
coordinate programs and services 

® users extensively share spaces and: operating 
expenses 

© centers have to be ‘committed to flexibility and 
change in programs, participating organizations, 
and allocation of spaces to meet changing needs. 
The schol and other agency participants of a 

* community school center’ are used to wadrking 

within their Own -organizational structures with 

_ their own goals, Priorities, budgeting procedures, 
and: bureaucratic regulations. Thus, people from 
One agency may-find it difficult to work closely 
with other agencies and organizations. Professional 
staff may find it bewildering to work with com- 

-Munity residents who do not: understand the in- 

_ Stitutional constraints under which they work. And, 
community residents may feel that ‘professionals 
are more committed to dgency goals than to com: 

_ Munity needs. 

By its nature, a Community school center 1s: not a 
static ‘institution. Although the basic outlines: for 
management can and should be established during 
the planning stages, management is .an active pro- 
cess. Only after the center has been operating for a 
while will the implications of planning decisions 
became obvious. Then, it may be necessary to 
renegotiate some earlier agreements. 

Coordination among. the users of-a center not 

" only has to be created, it also has to be maintained, 
And this requires active and flexible. involvement 
of all participants. Management has to be able to 
at¢commodate changes in community needs and 
resources, changes in program, changes in par- 

ticipating organizations and agency personnel, 
changes in funding leVels, and so on. 


There are no standard procedures for managing: 
community-school centers. Administrative systems . 
differ, just as the design and services of these ° 


centers differ to reflect the needs, resources, and 
political realities of different communities. 

This booklet will examine a variety of strategies 
that have been developed for managing com- 
-Munity school centers. We will discuss four oo 
of management: 
® setting up an organizational structure that ee. 

lishes relationships among participants, 
©-ways of making the structure work 
© managing the center's facilities 
© funding for administration, programs, and oper-. 


ation and maintenance: s. 
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Organizational structure describes the ‘elation: 


ships among Participants in centérs. A good struc-’ 
nt 


ture should: 

® Clearly spell out the responsibilities and rights 
of all participants 

© provide a mechanism for making decisions on 

‘fiscal, program, staff, arid facility issues ‘ 
® provide a mechanism for dealing with €hange _ 
® allow all participants to contribute their views , 
© provide a, mechanism for resolving disputes ° 
® be supported by. all participants. 

» The structure should facilitate actueving the goa]s 
of the center and should not be an end in itself. The 
pracess of Creating'a structure is often as important 
as the final structure, because it requires that clear 
understandings be reached by all iterate! par- 
ties.: 


The complexity and nature ‘of organizational. 


structure varies widely among centers. It may rest 
‘simply an a verbal agreement, or be described in a 


“ brlef letter ofagreement signed by several parties, 
, OF it may be-detailed in a 10-page document. ° 


Management structures reflect the philosophy 


and goals established in the planning stages of a. 


centey and often reflect the makeup of the plan- 
ning committee. Managerial leadership may be ex- 


ercised by agencies, joint cammunity and agency 


councils, , or community councis 


Legal background 


“Because municeataes and school districts are’ 


separate entities which derive their authority ‘from 
the states, state laws govern all cooperative ar- 
rangements, :; 

The laws differ widely’ the degree to which 
they address cooperation among municipalties, 
school districts, and private agencies. The cir- 
cumstances under which laws were written, 
amended, and interpreted have not, for the most 
part; anticipated school, agency, and municipal 
cooperation of the sort appropriate to community 
school centers. — 


he 


ee newly- “constructed centers are | ad- 
ministered formally by the local board of edica- 
tion. This is so for a number of reasons: -- : 
‘ © education is usually the single largest functioh of 

“the center — 

« @ board of education funds, bonds, and state jaid 
O for schools are usually the _Major source j of 

constructi8n funds é 
® school boards are empowered to raise funds. 

only for schools . 

+@ school ‘boards are legally responsible | for 

‘activites taking place in schools. — 

_Although most state laws allow schools tg be 
used for a variety of community uses, specificjuses 
are left to the discretion of the school board and 
the building remaihs under the board's supervi- 
sion. And although the terms used in law, sych as 

“public school purposes, ” “civic purposes!” and. 
“educational purposes,” * are now broadly ‘inter- 
preted, administrative control remains with the 
school board. 

In centers:where the school board retgins legal . 


tually operates. The written version t 
very conservative, while in practic 
ministrative powers are shared with agencies and 
community representatives ee advisory 
councils. However, the school beard retains veto 
power and legal accountability. : 

In communities where schools Are built with ° 
municipal funds and the schools are a department 
of municipal government, joint fhunicipal- school 

, administrative arrangerhents can be fashioned 
more easily. Sometimes this is done through a legal 
agreement; other times it can Be accomplished by 
shifting budget aloestag among mwpnicipal- 
departments. © 

If a facility can be divi ed into distinct schoo! 
and community service areas, administrative 
authority may also be divided. At the Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar Community High School and 
Neighborhood Facilities Center in Baltimore, for ex-| 
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*. jeased or sold by the schodl board or transferred * 


. 


‘ 


" resources+money, staff, organization, 


i ; 


at 


ample, the community service wing and functions: 


‘are under the jurisdiction of the r's office; 
while the rest ‘of the center is under the Eeeon 
of the education department. 

Some new. centers are legally administered by 
community councils, or joint cofmmunity and 
sagericy councils. In these cases, state laws usually 


~ Were changed to allow joint governance. 


Many states’ laws are being changed to allow for 
more complex administrative {nechanisms to ac- 


= Ccommodate the increasing number of schools that 


are now being reused or shared for other types of 
occupancies. * 

Centers located in buildings that no longer house 
active school functions have a wide variety of 


| management structures. Some are run by acity or a. 
‘ municipal recreation department. Othets are run 


by citizens Committees. Still others are managed 6 


nonprofit ‘organizations that may be -formeg™ 


_ Specifically for that purpose. Usually the building 1S 


to municipal ownership. ; 
e Py a 
by oe 


Center leadership 


=f mo 
‘Leadership. af a center can be taken by one or 


_moret agencies, a Coadlition.of agency and com- 


: munity representatives, or a council of community 


residents. The leaders have the responsibility for 
_ determining a peter S policies and overseeing its 
Operation. 
Agency leicierstip By far the most common 
form of management structure is agency leader- 
ship,’ This is because agencies already, have the 
perience, 
and political clout—to operate a center 
Agency: leadership may. be through a single 
agency that owns and operates the center. Usually, 
in new centers, this agency is the school board: If 
the community center is near but separate from a 
1 schoo the governing agency may be a neighbor- 
hood developiment corporation, as in Phiadelphia. 


In Atlanta, the Department -of‘ Human Resources 
manages several centers located next je schools. 
Centers established in buildings no longer used as 
schools frequently ' are managed by an agency 
other than the school board. ° ‘ 

‘Two or more agencies may operate a center by 
dividing program, administration, or spatial 


_ jurisdictions. For example, at the’ Quincy Com: . 


munity Schoo! in Boston, the school board runs the 
school, the community school council runs the 
community ‘school programs, and the health clinic 


and little city hall operate independently. There is . - 


no formal or legal structure tying these programs 
together.’ The coordination and cooperation result 
from the goodwill of the staffs. 

Two or more agencies may also jointly operate a 
center. In Arlington, Virginia, the County schools 
and county Department of Environmental Affairs 
share the responsibilitiés and program planning of 
the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School and Com- 
munity Center. In Atlantic City, a consortium of the 
city, the schoo! board, and a. quasi-public human 
services agency jointly operates two centers, and 
jointly decides on all policy matters ‘ve part- 
ners have the right to operate ial 
in the centers. 

whsency leadership of centers may or may not 


allow the community to contribute to planning of, 


governance. Although centers with agency leader- 
ship may have community advisory councils, the 


councils vary considerably in the roles they filland 


the effect they have on a center's governance. 
Because decision;making authority is Vested in one - 
or more agenefes, there is alwayS the possibility 


that Community participation will be sidestepped. * 


The ‘degree of community, participation depends 
on the willingness of the agency: lggders to seek it 


and the persistence of the community to offer it. ” 


Joint agency and community leadership Only 
a few centers are legally governed by a council 
jointly. representing agency and community peo- 
ple: This 1s because it is difficult to establish such a 


as 
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Everyone shares in administration of Vancouver center 


The architectural program and administrative 
structure of the Britannia Community Service 
Centre in Vaneouver, British Columbia, Canada, 

were planned by a committee of community,,’ 
government, and school representatives. 

The committee, with the aid of a corisultant, 
decided that the goal of integrated delivery of 
community services could best be achieved by not 
having a single agency ‘assume administrative- 
leadership. A joint community and agency form of 
administration was developed. + . * 

The Britannia Society was established as a non- 
profit organization supported by city funds, with 
free membership for al community. residents, 
Under the auspices of the society, a 15-member: 


béard controlling pawer over the oneal ‘ac: 
tivities in the center. 

This joint administrative Aen: costs | more share 
a traditional agency administration. (A 1973 
analysis of proposed models est\mated the extra 
cost for communtty ‘managed administration, with 
a staff of 6, at $35,000 per year. The staff is now 
much,Jarger, buf the staff.requirements*and cost 
for the other types of proposed models may have 
been _ similarly underestimated. )'*Nevertheless,. 


é Britahnia’s’ integrated services and complicated . 


-. patterns of space. -sharing and program coopera- 
tion would not be possible without this system. All 


“agencies were required to Make major shifts in 


their. yrormal operating procedures, ‘which‘caused 


board of management governs the Britannia Cen-"' stress. within each agency., However,, after two |’ 


tre. Ten members .of the board are elected from 


- s| the society and five’ members represent agencies 


operating in the center. ' 

The board of management is legally responsible: 
for identifying community needs, qnd “makiig 
plans to meet them, for contracting. for services. 
| with ageneies such as the library boars anti the - 

parks board, for coordinating .egency) programs - 

and initiating programs for. phich’ ne fm 
responsible agency, .and for administerifig the 
daily operation of the center. The byard q felegates 
daily operation’ to an ddministrative staff gy: 30, 
and supervises programs through subcommittees. 

‘Yn order to devélop this system, changes had to 
be made:té the provincial Public Schools Act. 
which otherwise would ‘have given thé. ‘schoob. ° 


: Sharing also works in rural communities ' 


‘Another type of agency and community, govern- 
inig system developed in Sturgis, Michigan, where, 
in a rural town of 10,000 there is not a great deal 
of difference between “agency people” and “com- 
munity people.” There is no single community 
school center.:The community, “school programs 
use a variety of lotations and resources, including 
schools and a private camp. 


years operation, people are enthusiastic et tie 


arrangement. eo 

» Although developing this kind of n ‘mature- eiet: 
tionship” requires a great deal of‘ tolerance and’| | 
hard work on the part of all participants, the peo- |" 
* ple involved feel that-it is the best way to achiéve, a 
flexible community-oriented service center. 

The board has shown unusual awareness of the 


‘importance of its administrative system by com- 


missioning a. study ‘to evaluate it. The two 
unresolved issues raised by this study are the great 
arhount of time and effort: required of community 
board members, and. the problems of dgency 
directors who ‘must function within their own 
agency's hierarchy and alsq ne part of the center's 
governing boatd.. tiers Sy 


‘The community schools’ governing ‘council is 
authorized by an agreement among the city, the 
schools, ‘and any other townships that wish to join. 
Membership consists mostly of official represent. . 
atives from the municipalities'and the school’ 
system, but includes appointed community, 


representatives. as ‘well, and the “official” 
representatives see themiselbes also as community. 
residents. | 


? 
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structure, and laws may have to be changed. . 
Sharéd leadership runs counter to the normal or 
traditional Ways in which agencies deliver services 


«ghd people receive them. A move toward shared 


+ 


power may be resisted by agency people already 


‘in power. Before the concept can be established it 


_ Needs strong tommunity pressure and support of 


te 


: ming, staffing, an 


government people. . 
enters in converted schools often have a joint 


_ agency and community governance, although the 
‘group holding title to the property often retains 


ultimate responsibility. For example, a center 
operating in an old. schoolhouse im Concord, 
Massachusetts, is managed jointly>by a citizens 


committee, the town manager, and the head of the . 


recreation department. However, because" the 
building is owned by the town, the town manager 
has final authority. 


Community leadership Citizens councils rarely 


"have total résponsibility for managing, program: 


operating: a center. Unlike 
government and school agencies, these: councils 
usually have f resources. When city funds, 
school funds, or park department funds are used 
to support a center,.edch agency usually retains 


> some Control. Community control is ‘most likely to 
"occur in a center located in a surplus building that 


derives a major share.of its funding from rents and. 


user fees. 

Community control puts the burden onthe com- 
munity council to find agencies interested in par- 
ticipating in the center. In Boston this has resulted 
in centers independently, or in cooperation with 
private agencies suck ds the Boys Club, organizing 
and running recreation programs in which the city 
recreation department does not. participate 

“A drawback'to this independence might be that 
the council loses the resqurces that city agencies 


“can triobilize. However, the feeling in Boston is that 


participation by city agencies would lessen com- 
munity control and could lead to agency domina- 


‘tion. 


. 


Unfortunately, pragrams controlled by a com- 
munity may be more vulnerable to budget cuts 


from city hall. The Boston system has lost nearly 50 * 


percent of ‘its city allocations in the last several 
years. If it lacks agency participation, and therefore 
agency constituents, this kind of system requires 
development of grassroots political power. 


Boston gives the money and the 
responsibility to communities 


The Boston Community School program comes 


-very close to total community control. It is 


funded directly by the city as ‘a separate city 
department. (The regular school program is- 
unrelated to the community school program 
which operates mostly. duniig non-school 
hours.) ° 

Each community school center is governed by 
a council of. community residents who are 
elected or self-selected. The council is respon- 
sible for defining community needs, establishing 
the scope of programming, hiring staff, and 
allocating funds provided by the city. It may also 
seek additional funding from private sources and 
other government agencies. (More than half of 
the Quincy budget is from outside sources.) 


The central administration office provides 
technical assistance and guidance to each coun.- \ 


cil, but scrupulously attempts to avoid any 
semblance of control. A central board with 
representatives from each‘ community council 
establishes overall policies on a city-wide basis. 

Some of the Boston centers, such as the 
Quincy Community School, ‘were developed 
through a long community organizing effort and 
now run comprehensive programs and services. 
Others were established in neighborhoods with 
no history of community activism and little inter- 
nal coherence. Such centers hguve fairly 
rudimentary programs, but they are helping their 
communities to develop awareness and self- 
determination 4n a way that no program 
delivered by outside authorities could. 
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Advisory councils 
Advisory councils can play a major role in manag- 
. inNg-community school centers.’ Their role is ad- 
visory. and they do not have any direct authority 

over program, personnel, or fiscal matters. 
‘, 9 However, they function-as adjuncts to an agency 
s" OF & Consortium of agencies that hold decision- 


Active agency and community 
advisory councils 


The School Cabinet ‘of the New North Com- 
munity School in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
although advisory, effectively functions as the 
governing body while the school board, which 
‘retains all decision-making -authority, reviews 
‘and monitors the cabinet's work. The cabinet in- 
’ cludes representatives of all the agencies directly 
involved in the center (library, city, and school), 
community agencies such as the Spanish 
American Union, parents, students, and com- 
munity members. The, cabinet establishes 
policies, develops joint programs, resolves 
disputes, administerss the center, and makes 
recommendations on hiring of key staff. 
Atlanta has established a similar form of single 
advisory council in three neighborhood service 
centers run by the city. This council, which has 
strong policy making powers, consists of eight 
people elected from the immediate community. 
eight appointed by the mayor, and four elected 
from the tenant agencies. Mayoral appointees in- 
-clude factions unrepresented by elected 
members and _ politically-oriented people. 
Because each center has about 15 tenant agen- 
cies, the council would be too large or too un- 
balanced if all were represented. The four 
elected agency représentatives report to the 
other tenants at interagency meetings, Although 
all advisory council suggestions: must meet the 
approval of the Atlanta Department of Com- 
munity and Human Development, they have 
rarely been rejected. 


, 


making powers. The influence of an advisory coun- 
cil is therefore dependent on the agency's “will 
ingness to seek Council advice. 

Active advisory councils share two character- 
istics: : 


*@ they include participating agencies and cqm- 


munity representatives \ 
® they initiate policies and programs, ala advise 

on hiring of key staff. 

The agency with legal decision- -making acai: 
which may also be an active member of the coun- 
cil, reviews council decisions but rarely uses its” 


. veto er. 


Advisory councils with only community people 
tend to be less actively involved in managing 
centers than councils with both constituencies. 
There are several reasons for this: 
® they are expected to review policies and pro- 

grams-rather than to initiate them . 
© because actions can be taken without advice 


“from the advisory council, advice is often not 


requested 
® there is frequently no suitable mechanism for — 
involving the council on issues 


* @as time goes on, thé agency and council 


members become increasingly less clear about 

what the council's role should be. 

Many advisory countils that were active in plan- 
ning a center disbanded after the center was 
operating because council advice was not ooo 
ON operation issues. 

Occasionally, community advisory councils that 
are given powers to “assist,” “‘advise,"’ and other- 
wise. participate in formulating policy are never- 
theless asked to perform quite a different role. 
They may be expected to be cheerleaders, fund- 
raisers, and pacifiers of public discontent, while 
the real business of setting policies and running the * 
center Is carried Out by the school and other agen 
cies. 

It is worth Noting that some community people 
do not seek control or final decision-making 
power. They may prefer only to give advice.or to” 


eo : 


oy ‘be kept informed of the alternatives under con- a.central source to neighborhoods that have. dif- 


~ sta 7 “ consid 


: sideration and the reasons for decisions. Some, 


people i in every community will always feel more 


_camfortable in an advisory capacity: If most peo- 


. 


ple in a community identify with the administrative 
and government authorities and trust their ability to 
work for community needs, a community advisory 
council may be adequate. If community people 
distrust the people in positions of authority, they 
will seek more formal powers. . 
There are councils that have important function$ 
and councils with peripheral functions. The degree. 


of formal documentation and organization of a, 


coun¢il i is not always correlated with its actual role. 
In, gome instances, elaborately, ‘constructed. ad- 
ry councifS ve little influence. In other in- 
able community’ participation 
take4 place withqut any formal. structure. i 
In general, hy colincils can play an impar- 
tant role in keeping the operations of centers: 
oriented toward their.users, and in mdintaining a 


‘partnership: between community, people and 


agencies in leadership roles. However, this partner- 
ship rests on personal ‘relatianships “and: it 15 
vulnerable to changes in political climate and per- 


~ sonnel. The organizational structure, by itself, does 
_ hot assure Community participation. 


Regional systems 


‘\ 


When a tommunity.embarks on a system of com- 


" munity school centers it will face management 


* the location of centers. 


issues on the service areas of its centers, the 
degree of central control or local autonomy, “and 

In a city, th 
likely to be the neighborhood. People living in a 
neighborhood will be expected to: patronize the 
center in their heighborhood. 

Ideally; each neighborhood ¢enter should pro- 
vide ‘services and facilities that. reflects that 
neighborhood's needs. Key management ques: 


’ tions are how to equitably allocate resources from 
a) . : 


ographic focus of each center is: 


ferent levels of needs arid resources, and how - - 
much coordination to offer at-a central level. = 

In Bostort and Washington, D.C., each center‘is_ . 
alloted the same amount of money from a central « 
office.’ The decision on the best Way to use the . « 
money is made at the local level in Boston by the 
community board, and in Washington by the ad- 
visory council ‘and center director. The: central» , 
coordinating” office provides training, technical ” 
assistance, and guidarice. The central office re- 
quires only-a minimal degree of fiscal account- 
ability from each center. In Boston, the local council 4 
may also seek outside funds, which need not be 
reported to the central office. . ce - 

Few cities can afford to develop centers in ‘all ve 
their neighborhoods. Therefore a major decision at ? 
the central level is where to locate centers; Boston 
and Minneapolis have ‘each: adopted different ‘ 
strategies. Sf er 

In Boston, the community "cto system) was 
developed along with a major school building pro- “ 
gram. All schools constructed dfter-1971 were - 
designated as cammunity schools and designedto 
include. community facilities. Location of the 
centers .was determined at a central office, for 


‘reasons tangentially “connected with neighbor- * , 


hood needs. Some parts of the city have several 
centers and others have none.’ Because current 
plans do not include any new building; or conver- 
sion of existing ‘schools for, Community use, the 
Boston system is essentially completed. ao 
Minneapolis centers are developed in response oo 
to requests from neighborhoods. The central com- 
munity education office encourages neighbor-' 
hoods to mobilize, form a council, and approach t 
“the central office:with a program and a list’ of * * 
needs. The central office is basically a resource, 
and the only aspect which has been systematized 
is the process by which ‘local i ali get © 
aecess to'that resource. 
‘In. city-wide ‘systems that are peishbotmed i 
oriented; the central office must tread a fine line. 


| 


i..  * between offering guidance and coordination and 
eee _ being perceived as trying to exert control. Often 
f * another level of cogrdination develops when local, 


“people from other centers to share information, 
.* ideas, and solutions to problems. In Boston, a City- 
"wide Ccauncil representing each neighborhood 

* ee council establishes overall policy. 
_-~ .In rural, suburban, and small town com- 

- a. munities, the geographic focus is likely to be the 

. whole region or town instead of a neighborhood. 

In those systems the services and facilities may be 
specialized at any one center, but comprehensive 

- when all centérs are considered. People in the 

"ee community are expected to attend whichever 

* center is closest and offers the services they seek. 

x Needs are determined, and programs and poli- 

" cies are developed at the level of the entire town 

, *  orregion. . 


. 


Structural relationships among participants 


The formal structural relationships among par- 
ticipants affect the nature of services and pro- 
grams, and influence the informal feeling of the 


center. These formal relationships differ among 


“4. centers, and frequently differ among participants 
“in the same’ centett Relationships are affected by 

ey several variables: : : 

a @the degree of responsibility each participant 
has for developing overall program and policy 

® the degree to which all participants are equal.or, 
alternatively, the degree to which there is an 

at identifiable lead‘agericy 

@ the length of Commitment of each participant to 
the center, and vice versa 

® the nature of the agreement between partici 
pants and the facility owner 

-  e the relationship: between the coordinator and 

. each of the participants. 

: The may be a two-tiered organization that in- 
¥ cludes a few agencies as partners or major par- 

~ ¥° ticipants and other organizations as subsidiary par- 
& ae 


centers meet with directors, citizens, and agency, 


ticipants. The major participants. usually have 
open-ended substantial commitments to the 
center irt terms of programming, space use, and 


* policy formulation, The subsidiary participants 
. usually have commitments of shorter duration, and 


less responsibility for a particular program. and: 


space use. They may or may not have any say in 
the overall program and policy development. 

The two centers in Atlantic City are organized in 
this way. Phree agencies, the city, the school 
system, and Atlantic Human Resources, inc., are 
partners with responsibility for the centers, and 
each has the right to use all the centers’ facilities for 
programs. Other agencies and groups apply to the 
partners to conduct programs for a- specified 
length of time, and do not have any general 
responsibilities, For example, the Opportunities In- 
dustrial Center has a yearly contract to conduct an 
arts and crafts program for seriior citizens, but OIC 
does not participate in establishing center policies. 

‘A center that is organized cooperatively among 
a limited number of partners, such as the county 
and the school system of Arlington, Virginia, tends 
to place a high degree of collective responsibility 


with the partners. The partners usually have long- 


term commitments and broad agreements. 
Centers with a large number of participants, such 


as the elghteen or so agencies in Atlanta's John F.” 
Kennedy Center, may require less of each partici: . : 


pant..At Kennedy, agencies do not have joint pro- 


‘gramming responsibilities, but carryout their own 
. services independently. They have a landlord- 


tenant relationship with the center and their lease 
is subject to periodic appraisal. Often in this type 
of arrangement there is a lead agency that assumes 


responsibility: for selecting tenants, thereby deter- ‘ 


mining the center's scope of services. 
There-is great variability in the degree to which 


the community is considered as a participant, and 


in the way this is expressed. If the community is . «. 


represented along with the agencies in a single ad- 
visory or governing council, it is more likely to be 
considered an. equal participant in center affairs, 

F ’ 
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» Making the structure work—people 


+ 


and programs 


Whether a center works well or not depends on 


~. the personal relationships among, the participants. 


The staff of a community school center will find" 
itself in situations which require new role defini- 


: tions, expectations, and respensibilities. Everyone 


from the agency head to the custodian to the 
school Principal works differently than in a single 
. Purpose facility. The coordinator, of course, PS a 
role not found elsewhere. 


o 


The - principal A community school center 
building is shared by the public, a staff whose 


- primary focus is its own agency or group, teachers, 


and, students. In centers where the principal is 
responsible for the overall operation, his or her 


* responsibilities are entirely different meet in a tra- 


ditional school. 
The community school center principal is more 
akin to a mayor or county executive. The facility he 


’ or she" manages serves as a resource for. 


everybody, not one narrow age group, while at 
the same time providing for the care and education 
of students. These centers tend to become in- 


volved with the families of their students more than 


traditional schools. 

‘Principals have to be’ willing to accept the 
legitimacy of people from other areas of expertise, 
and people who are not “professionals” providing 


‘ services and supervising programs in the. center. 


_ This may ‘be particularly difficult for principals ac- 
" customed to a hierarchical ranking system based 
on certification and graduate-school cregits. 

In some centers the principal is involved in the 
curriculum and the strictly educational side, while 
the coordinator assumes responsibility for other 
services and facility users. In other centers, the 


“principal becomes more involved in interagency 


_ affairs and delegates curriculum development to 
* teaching staff. Or, the principal nfay serve as. the 


_ Chief executive officer with two assistants, one in 
"charge of curriculum and the other in charge of. 


¢oordinating services. Usually, of course, the split is 


_ Not Gear. out. But it is obvious that the principal 
¢ gh a 


‘ 
ov] 


= 


a 


cannot fully take charge of all aspects of the center. 
The major adaptation principals have to make is to 
give up total control and share responsibility with 
other groups which previously have not ' ‘tres- 
passed’: on school.territory. 


Senior agency staff at a center Agency heads 
working in a center face -a different challenge. 
Unless they are from agencies with’a tradition of in- 
dependent branch officers; such as a library, the 
degree of autonomy they need to function effec- 
tively is probably more than their agency usually 
grants. In order to coordinate services and work 
cooperatively with other participants, the senior 
person from each agency at the center needs a 


fairly large degree of ausjonomy over the staff from | 


_ the same agency who are working at the center, 


and over his or her agency's funds and other 
resources, If the agency was not aware of that re- 


quirement during the planning stage, and is not ° 


willing to change its pdticies, the agency represent 
ative will often be caught in a bind between agency 
regulations and the expectations of the center. © 
For example, if the agency is unable to commit a 
fixed amount of money to the center's operation, 
the agency director at the center won't know what 


-resources are available and: if the funding. fluc: 


tuates, the director's ability to fulfill commitments 
will be compromised. 


© Agency people are also under pressure to main- 


tain their visibility within the center. They must be 
able to delineate their accomplishments in order to 
improve their own position within their. agengies _ 
and justify agency expenditures. 

Senior agency staff are in a different position 
from principals who usually have less control'than 
in a normal scHool"but still work within a familiar 
context. Agency personnel frequently have more 
autonomy. than usual, but work within a Context 
quite foreign to their regular bureaucracy. ~ * 


The coordinator Coordinators. have a hybrid: 
‘role that is both extremely: impertant and’ ex- 


, a: 


* 


be] 


e 
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tremely delicate. It is important because much of 
the success of the center depends on'the ability of 
the coordinator to get a wide variety of people 
working together to develop programs and solve 
problems. It is delicate because, despite the great 
responsibility, the coordinator usually ha$ no direct 
leverage over center participants and must rely on 
goodwill and persuasion. 
The coordinator’s position can be located almost 
_. anywhere within an organizational structure. The 
coordinator can be responsible to the school prin- 
* cipal, the sehool superintendent, the mayor, the 
municipal recreation department, a governing 
council, or some combination of these. Whatever 
the organizational structure, it is crucial that the 
coordinator’s responsibilities are to the whole 


. 


center, and not to one agency. The agency that 


pays the coordinator’s sajary must be prepared to 
_ rant him or her-a great deal of autonomy. Cred- 
 Idility with all participants rests on an ability to 
convincingly argue for the good of the whole 
center, which might be weakened if the coor- 
dinator also has program responsibilities for one 
agency. ‘ 

In all centers; the major and most difficult f func- 
tion of the.coordinator is to promote cooperation 
among participants. Agencies, if left dione, tend to 
go about their own bugipess in isolation, even if 


‘they believe in cooperation: The coordinator must — 


repeatedly identify’ opportunitiés for sharing 
resources and workiig “together and must 
repeatedly convince people that it is in their best 
interests to do so. This requires ‘meetings at all 
levels—with senior agency: people, from. head- 


quarters and the center, singly and in groups, and | 


" -with community people. 
$ Promoting cooperation spans 4 range of ac- 
’ tivities, sharing a coffee machine or photocopying 
machine, sharing one group's special resources, 
_allocating space, or defining program turf. 

Other functions: of the coordinator vary with the 
organization and goals of each center. They may in- 

+ clude: . 


; i be 
ee 


_ hours, heavy use of facilities, and differing needs of 


maintenance staff be responsible to only one per- * 


® finding programs and agencies for the center 

® mdintaining liaison with Community groups and 
service agencies - ’ 

® establishing and overseeing programs apace 

sored by the center itself . . 
© scheduling space uses and resolving conflicts 
® publicizing the center. sy ; 
© seeking outside funds 
® planning cooperative programs with groups at 

outside:locations 
® taking charge of building security 
® accounting for expenses. * 
Support staff Sharifig space, long operating 
many users are all characteristric of community 
school centers: The support staff—maintenance, . 
security, and clerical—should understand these , 
characteristics and subscribe to the goals of the.” 
center. 

Unfottunately, support staff often receive con- 
flicting requests from different people. At the 
Britannia Centre in Vancouver; maintenance peo- 
ple have been responsible to both the school prin- 
cipal and the.center director. A recent manage- 
ment study identified this dual responsibility as a 
source of friction and recommended that the 


son. 


Staff selection 24 


own agency to work at a center, it is important that 
the- individuals want to: work there. Arbitrary 
assignments of sft will lead to problems. 

Because of -the *coordinator’s unique role as - 
liaison among all.agency and community people, 
more open selection procedures are necessary. 
Some centers allow the community to' participate 
in selecting a coordinator.. In centers directly - 
managed by a.community council or a joint 
community- ocd council, the council selects the 


a5. 


AltHiough most agency staff are selected by “a \ 


coordinator. Community participation is then in- 
herent through council representation. 

In centers where one agency, usually the school 
system or the municipality, hires the Coordinator, 
thescommunity. advisory council may also inter- 
view candidates and make recommendations. 
Agency and community 
select coordinators — 


In Atlantic City, the coordinator is hired by the 
school ) system. :The school administration 
screens candidates and selects three or four 
finalists. When the first coordinator .was hired, 
the finalists were interviewed and ranked 
separately by the community advisory council 
and by the three partner agencies. School ad: 
ministrators were greatly relieved to find that 
agency and community rankings were identical. 
As community peoplé and agency people have 
y come to trust one another, the review process 


interviewed and selected jointly by agency and 
community representatives. 

At the’ New North Community Schdol in 
Springfield. the coordinator is also hired by the 
school district. The school cabinet, which in- 
cludes representatives of all participating agen- 
cies, teachers, parents, and community, ap- 
points one, or two peoplétto the school district's 
screening Committee. . 


“Centers conceived. more for consolidation of 


". services by established agencies than for local 


‘community determination of needs and programs 
often@llow for agency review of candidates, but 
not for community review. 

A few locations have a review procedure allow- 


.. ing the community to participate in selecting a 


school principal similar to that used in selecting a 


~ coordinator. 


’ 'Staff turnover Staff turnover can be particularly 


disruptive in a community school center because 
participants work in close cooperation, jurisdic- 


- 


“has been consolidated. Candidates are now |, 


’ PTS ae 
tional lines get blurred, and new institutional rela- 


tionships are constantly being developed. 
However, the important factor in coordination is 


the personal relationships that develop among 


representatives of different agencies. When these 


individuals change, the institutional relationships . 


have to be developed again. A clear organizational 


. Structure spelling out fights and responsibilities of 


participants can help smooth the transition period. 

Again, because of the special role of the coor- 
dinator, a change in that position is potentially 
more disruptive than other changes. 


Personnel changes gutside the center—par- - 


ticularly heads of agencies—can also affect the 
center's operation. A new school superintendent, 
recreation director, mayor, health agency director, 
or director of a community organization may 
challenge or change agreements made by their 


_ predecessors on program, staff, and financial com- 


mitments to the center. 
This is a hdzard inherent in 8 cooperative venture 


" between independent agencies and organizations. 


However, clearly stated agreements between 
agencies will help new agency directors know 
what is expected of them. 


Interagency councils 


The most common kind of interagency council in- 


cludes representatives of all tenant agencies, spon- 
soring agencies, and major user organizations. In- 
teragency council meetings, or less formal but 
regular meetings of agency representatives, are the 
mechanism for developing day-to-day coopera: 
tion and coordination among participating agen- 
cies and organizations. 

There are several purposes to these meetings: . 


® to inform each agency about the services and 


operations of the other organizations (particu- 
larly if they operate fairly independent programs) 
® to enable staff people to know each other 
® to identify areas of cooperation 
® to develop the means for Sooperative efforts 


Ig . 


1h. 
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® to identify and eliminate gaps and duplication 

__ Of services © 

© to deal with issues of the center as a whole, 
ranging from daily: maintenance and aeration 

_ to joint programming. 

The degree to which the community sche! 
center functions as a center, rather than as the site 
of disparate agencies, depends upon the workings 
of this council and the interagency relationships it 
engenders. Cooperation among agencies depends 
on face-to-face involyement among agency staffs 
and their mutual understanding of agency pro- 
grams. Tht process is not spontaneous and re- 
quires concated effort to become effective. 

Interagency councils, or their equivalent, usually 
function in addition to. governing councils or ad- 
visory councils. In a few centers one single council 
ofall the agency, organization, and community 
representatives serves all functions. 

A Clear distinction should be drawn between 
the functions of interagency councils, which essen- 
tially deal with the internal workings of the center, 
and the functions of councils which have policy- 


“making powers to review and change the center. ; 


For example, an interagency council should not 
have the power to decide which groups will 
become tenants. Successful centers find that more 
groups wait to participate than can easily be ac- 
commodated. If the interagency council has the 
power to select tenants, it may be tempted to re- 
taint 
be less*likely to make changes that inconvenience 
members, such as shifting a group from single oc- 
cupancy to shared occupancy of a space. These 
decisions deserve to be considered by the entire 
community of users. 

Too. often this distinction between interagency 
and governing councils is not made and inter- 
agency councils assume broader powers than they 
ought to have. 


Sources of tension 


se already in the council. The council may . 


Resolution of conflicts Ae 
Tensions are inevitable in community . schdol 
centers. Coordinated delivery of community serv- 
ices requires greater interdependency, among: 
agencies and organizations than is usual. Staff peo- 


ple must assume new roles, and opénness to. com- 
‘munity participation attracts greater public 


scrutiny of operations. 


It is possible to anticipate 
the’ sources of many tensions. 
© Unequal resources: Orgagizations with few re- 
sources may expect greater contributions from 
those with more. Those with greater resources 
may be hesitant to make contributions that won't ° 
be identifiable on their own institutional balance 
‘ sheet. Or they may expect-to receive prefer- 
ential treatment for their greater contribution. 
@ Sharing space. Disputes arise over the amount 
and priority of use, storage, PaRIETeM upkeep, 
etc.,.in shared spaces. 
© N€w tenants or partners. Involuntary termination 
of programs, or bringing in new participants will, 
upset existing relationships. . 
© Loss of identity. Some participants may fear that 


“ their organization will be swallowed up or taken 


over by the center. This fear may lead to an 
unwillingness ° to participate in’ coordinated 

fforts. 
hia areas. If several ersaelzations provide 
similar services, tensions may surface over pro- 
grammatic jurisdiction. © 


Resolving disputes The keys to resolving 
disputes are: not special to community school 
centers, Dut are common to CeOpeLsive ventures 
everywhere. 
® Agreement among all saris that the prime 
goal is the success of the center. Active com- 
- Munity participation can be extremely influential . 
“In Ensuring that this perspective is maintained. 
® Willingness and ability to compromise in a spirit 


I? = 


+ Of experimentation. This means that agencies 


must give their center staffs autonomy. 

® Recognition that conflicts are an inevitable part 
of developing a center. 

© Respect and tolerance for other people's goals 


__ and constraints. It is important to recognize that 


most participating organizations and agencies 

have’ institutional goals and cghstraints imposed 

from outside the center. . 

One of the major functions of the coordinator, in- 
teragency council, governing or advisory Council is 
to identify the sources-of tensions and to channel 
energies toward solving them. 

It is helpful to have agreement on formal meché- 
nisms for resolving serious .disputes. However, 
when such a mechanism is in place, participants 
usually resolve issues among themselves before 
they become serious. 


Coordinating programs and services 


w 


’ Centers usually set goals for ea amount of sharing 
and cooperation they expect among participants. 


Some share policy and programming respon- 
sibilities, spaces and materials, services, staff, and 
even money resources. Others provide merely 
better coordination in the delivery of specific ser- 
vices, by specific agencies, in separate offices, 
with distinctly separate funding sources. 
Factors influencing the degree of cooperation 
and coordination include: . 
®@support for the concept from participating 
agencies at the planning stage and after the 
center is operational 
® compatability of services 
® accounting procedures 
@ allocation of spaces on a joint-use or single 
*Stenant basis 
d tears of loss of identity or "conire on the part of 
‘agencies (willingness to assume joint identity) 
4 personal relationships among participants 
e past experiences with attempts at coordination 


“ Cooperation, whether in the form of jointly pro- 


rf 
. 


{ 
. te 
so 


i 
i ry 
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viding a-specific service or separately providing _ 


coordinated services, requires mutual respect and 
trust. There are a number of Strategies for achieving 
coordination. . 5 


Dividing program and service responsibilities 
When several agencies in a center share broad 
service goals such as “providing recreational ser- 
vices to youth,” each agency may be assigned 
responsibility for one or more components of the 
goals. 

After the:broad divisions have been made, éach 
agency may operate its program independently. 
City and volunteer agencies 
share recreation programs 


In the New North Community School in 
Springfield, the recreation department and two 
community organizations share responsibility 
for rurining recreation programs. The North 
End Community Center runs programs in arts 
and hobbies; tpe Brightwood Youth Program 
runs a teen-age recreation center, a dance pro- 
gram, and volleyball program; and the city 
recreation department runs programs in swim- 
ming, ‘karate; baseball, football, and basketball. 

.A similar arrangement is found in a few of 
the Boston schools which coordinate program- 


Boys’ Club and the YMCA. One organization 
may offer soccer and-anather football, or one 
may run girls’ programs and the other boys’. In 
the Boston system, responsibility for programs | 
is changed around among the organizations 


BY concentrating on a narrower range of services, 
each agency may do“a better job, knowing that 
other needs are being met by the other agencies in 
the center. 2 * 

Case-by-case division of responsibility Centers 
providing numerous social services to individuals 
often find that agency jurisdictions overlap. Rather 


iis - sap 
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ming’ with youth organizatiofis such as the | — 
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respons ility Jor clients 


The Dunbar center in Baltimore attempts to 
coordinate the prime service responsibilities of 
each agenc) ona case-by-case basis. When a 
family seeks help from one agency, that agency 
finds out if the family has other needs. This in- 
formation.is given to the coordinator, who calls 
a meeting of all the relevant on-site agency 
.| heads. At this meeting. agencies are assigned 
to different parts of the family.s needs. If two 
agencies have partial responsibility over similar . 
service areas, the agency most closely associ- 
ated with the area is assigned to the family. If a 
need is not clearly covéred by an agency, the 
committee tries to bend the rules to help the 
family. If this is not sufficient. the coordinator, 
as the mayor's representative, assumes re 
sibility for mobilizing whatever cubstd 
resources are neccessary. ; : 
This system allows agencies flexibility to respond 
to varying workloads. Because no. agency’s 
jurisdiction is categorically limited, it is less 
‘threatening. However, this approach is also more 


- time-consuming. With experience, the division of, 


responsibilit now done on an individual basis will 
become more systematic. 


Jointly developing programs and services In- 


stead of dividing programs and services into small 
-pieces and assigning each to a different agency, it is 
also possible for agencies to jointly develop pro- 
grams which are broader than any of them could 
offer alone. Staff time, space, equipment, funds, 


and other agency resources are pooled to support: 


an effort which is jointly planned and carried out. 
This approach requires great flexibility by agency 
bureaucracies and people. 


Y 


ay 


Schools and cities combine services 


Vancouver's Britannia Centre provides coor- 
dinated library services for the elementary and 
secondary schools and for adults in. a single 
library facility. The facility is designed for joint 
use and is staffed by school and city librarians 
who work as a team sharing the same workload 
and schedule.. Although the two agencies’ 
salaries and benefits are different, staff commit- 
ment and union sanction are making it work 
while’ differences are being resolved, The 
school and the public library both select books 
and other meso thois for the library. ‘ 
‘Atlantic City also shares resources in jointly 
developed and mutually supporting programs. 
Separate health services are provided by the 
city health department and the independent 
social service agency (through federally-funded 
programs) in shared clinic spaces. Support for 
these services, and for school children’s health 
needs, is provided by a city-funded medical 
laboratory in the facility. Swimming instruction 
for all the city's public schools is provided at the 
two community school centers, and the recrea- 
tion department prouides transportation. - 

On a smaller scale, participants in the New 
North Center in Springfield cooperatively offer a 
series of outdoor movies on summer evenings. 
The~-public library orders films, the school pro- 
vides equipment, whilg recreation department 
staff supervise. 


- Development of services oy the center, When 


a center acts as 4 separate entity to develop ser- 
vices, it has greater freedom to raspond to needs 
and is not limited to programs that existing agen-" 
cies provide. 

. For this kind of development, the center usually 
incorporates asa nonprofit organization in order to 
receive and disburse funds. This arrangement puts 
community residents and agency staff on an equal 
footing as partitipants who are all individual mem- 
bers of the organization. 
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The Britannia Centre allows for center-developed 
services. When services are not available through 
one of the participating agencies, the governing 
board may develop programs with funds supplied 


| Managing the place 


Managing a community school center requires skill 
with /the whole facility when allocating spaces, 
hapG@ling the numbers and variety of people who 
use the center, and balancing competing needs. 


by the city, it may seek outside funds for a specific 7 


project, or it May contract with another orgamza- 
tion to provide 4 particular service. / 
If a center can develop programs of its own, tt 
will have greater freedom to respond to needs and 
will not be limited to those programs which only 


existing agencies provide. .. 


4 s 


Accommodating major users 


Arrangements for accommodating regular major 
users of a center differ in: 


a formal lease 
® single or multiple use of spaces 
@ full-time or part-time use 
® whether an agreement is for & particular space 
or for accommodating a program. — 
© duration of the agreement. 
Different kinds of agreements serve different pur- 
_poses, and have their own advantages and disad- 


Vantages. For example, a 24-hour day care service’ 
would obviously require full-time use of part of a . 


building; but it could occasionally share a gym- 
nasium, and share a kitchen with others. A health 
care program operating several aftergogns and 
evenings a week would not need full-time space, 
but might share a clinic with other health programs, 
as in Atlantic City. A conference room might be 
shared by all participating agencies. If two major 
agencies, such a6 a school and recreation depart- 
ment, aré the prime participants in a center, they 
would 
. agreements for sharing all recreation spaces.. This 
agreement might be written or verbal, but would 
probably treat detailed arrangements as a mere 
scheduling problem. 
The decision to grant major use of the facility 
generally goes through established organizational 
channels. For example, the cabinet-at the New 


North Community School in Springfield, Massachu- - 


setts, -makes recommendations to the school 
board, which revigyvs them and makes the final ar- 
rangement. In Boston, the community school coun- 


cil of citizens makes final decisions. In Atlantic City,” 


. 


* formality—from a simple verbal agreement to : 
ft 


robably agree to broad long-term. 
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the three sponsoring agencies all have the right to 

operate any programs in any center space and 

jointly agree to any other major users. At the Britan- 

nia Centre, decisions are made by the governing 

. board of community and agency representatives. 
ao 


Accommodating non-regular users 


Periodic and non-regular use of facilities for meet: 
ings, conferences and workshqps, community 


events, and even family gatherings is a major func- , 


tion of many centers. The physical facilities are 
treated as a resource for many community uses 
and making them available is a center service. (At 


. other centers, “services” mean only programs run’ 


by agencies.) 


Many public schools have policies of eligibility. 


and fee schedules for accommodating outside 

group, functions. These criteria may, for example, 

rule out political or church-sponsored functions, 

allow use only by organized groups with their own 
* liability insurance, or require written requests 
~ signed by at least three property owners. 

White some centers adopt this approach, and in- 
deed others may not accommodate non-regular 
users at all, many centers adopt a liberal approach 
‘to community] use. They encourage any and all 
kinds of uses/because they see the facility as a 
center of community life. This wide range of uses 
may include: Meetings of community organiza- 
tions, school or municipal Committees, fraternal, 
wchurch and labor organizations, special interest 
clubs such as scouts, baton twirlers....Public hear- 


- ings.... Workshops and conferences such as in~ | 


service training, preparation for government job 
_exarhs, employment, health, or consumer work- 
“shops, conferences of government, education, or 
sociat service agencies....Community events such 


as dances, dinners, talent shows, or other perfor- . 


mances, political rallies, Swimming parties, and 
fairs by organizations, churches, @tc....Private 
functions and special events such as family re- 
unigns, baby showers, wedding receptions, re- 


{ 
hearsal space for musical groups of a formal or in- - 


formal nature, programs run oi) commercial 


_ Organizations, and so on. 
Centers with this kind of mission adopt applica: - 


tion procedures with 4 minimum ofsed tape. The 
governing board or lead agency usually establishes 
policy for dealing with conflicting requests. It may 
be as simple as first-come, first-served, or it-may 
assign priority to requests for public uses over 
private uses. 

The degree to which a center accommodates 
periodic and non-regular -users depends On its 
philosophy and goals. But it also depends on the 
kinds of spaces available in the center, the flex- 
ibility of those spaces to serve different purposes, 
conflicting programming, and the general level of 
demand. It also depends in part on the meee 
of other facilities | in the community. 


Scheduling for shared use 


When shared space is a key feature of the center, 
the scheduling must be highly organized. One per- 
son, usually the coordinator, is responsible for all 
scheduling. 

If demand for the space is high, turnover among 
groups should be efficient,. yet enough time has to 
be allowed for sefting up furniture and equipment. 
Little preparatian is required for a swimming pool, 
but setup time is needed for gymnasiums, art 
rooms, or meeting rooms. If maintenance staff is 
needed to change equipment, ‘the cogrdinator 
should schédule that as well. 


gharing facilities that.are in great. demand andare . 


community resources in themselves, such as swim- 
ming pools, requires that choices be-made be- 
tween competing users. These are~policy level 


decisions that should be set gown as guidelines for . 


the coordinator. 

Centers vary in the kinds of uses they allow in 
shared facilities, and in the proportion of different 
kinds of uses. Major differences are found in the 


: degree of : 
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® public use during school hours . ing school programs." 
© formal programs and courses, as opposed to For example, one center reserves the auditorium 
casual use : for sentor citizens before they are served lunch in 


® targeting special groups and Population mixes the cafeteria and no assemblies are scheduled at” 


® variety in programming. that time. At the sgme school, all school home 


; .. economics classes ate Conducted on four days and 
‘Public use during school hours: All centérs on the fifth day it runs an informal program for 
have policies assigning top priority to school use in. community women m “the home economics 
shared spaces. Many interpret this as a blanket classroom. ~~ . 
policy that no community use be allowed during Another center opens its swimming pool to the 
school hours. Others are able.to accommodate ‘community early in the mornings and at lunch time. 
public use during school time without compremis- — In additidn, one hour a week during school time is 
2 b » ; 
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: Formal programs vs. open time Some spaces 
~' tend to be scheduled mostly for structured class 
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reserved-t6ir senior citizens and another hour for 


mokigs and children. 


usé and others for open time when anyone can use 


.' the facilities. For example, auto mechanics. and 


woodworking shops tend to be used for classes, 
although a few centers with “open shop” time find 
that ‘the demand is great. Other spaces, such as 
swimming pools, are mainly scheduled for open 
time, even though there is a need for formal classes 
for life saving or diving, and basic instruction for 
children’'who attend parochial and public schools 
without swimming pools. 


‘Use by outside groups Although centers often 


allow youth groups to use center facilities, many 
centers do not set aside regular time periods for 
use of facilities (other. than meeting rooms) by 
organized adult groups. Some feel that the com- 


* munity is best served as individuals and that allow- 


ing use by an employee group, for example; would 


. be unfair. Some feel that the general demand is too 
_ great to justify granting any one group sole access. 


However, periodic or one-time use may be en- 
couraged for qualifying organized groups. If the 
demand is not overwhelming at certain times (for 
example, Saturday nights), gymnasiums, skating 
rinks, pools, and cafeterias could all be rented for a 
fundraising event or a private party. Few centers, 
however, follow this policy. 


Special population groups Many centers 
schedule ti : for groups that need special atten- 
tion and rvision, such as physically disabled or 
emotionally disturbed people. Some groups may 
have special time constraints; for example, a swim- 
ming class for mothers and infants is best sched- 
-uled when the mother’s other children are in school. 
Senior citizens may prefer daytime activities over 
evening activities. Often, however, age is used 
arbitrarily to limit demand. . 


Providing security 


Security is not a popular topic for public discus- 
sion, but it is essential in places that welcome the 
public and also insure the safety of students, om 
cofimunity, and property. 

Four strategies are used, depending on the 
building design, degree of threat, and personal 
philosophy. 


Limited access to portions of the building 
Parts of the building that are not in use are closed 
off. Whether this can be done effectively depends 
on building design and the extent to which spaces 
used by the public are clustered or scattered 
throughout the building. 


Receptionist Visitors sign in at a reception desk, 
often a make-shift arrangement introduced after a 
center opens. The strategy is to keep track of whot iS 
in the building and where they are. 

There are a number of variations. Users may have 
membership cards which they must leave at the 
desk on entering and retrieve when leaving. The 
sign-in procedure can regulate the number of peo- 
ple in each area of the building. The pool, for exam- 
ple, can be closed after the maximum number of 
people sign in with the pool as their destination. If all 


“community services are located in one wing of a 


building, the receptionist can keep out students dur- 
ing school hours. 

This strategy requires buildings designed for ac- 
cess through one entrance, which is often not prac- 
tical. Someone has to be hired to supervise signing- 
in if the building is not designed with adjacent 
reception/administrative areas. The advantage 
receptionist is that he or she can welcome people 
and provide information, and some degree of con- 
trol. 


Non-uniformed patrol When building access 


cannot be limited, a patrol is often necessary. If the 
center's administration wants to appear non- 
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threatening, it may employ non-uniformed guards. 
(Occasionally they are undercover agents.) More 
often, though, guards wear blazers with badges on 
the pocket so they can be recognized by visitors 
seeking information or directions. 


Uniformed patrol Where the potential for vio- 
lence, theft, or vandalism is great, centers employ 
uniformed, and occasionally armed, guards. Their 
Official visibility discourages crime and assures 
users of safety. : $ os 


Assistant principal superviges 
security at night 


- Arlington has developed a hybrid system which 
draws on all of the security approaches. Sections 
of the building not in use are closed off and 
momtored by the public addfess sytem, con- 
nected to a monitor station. A night superv, 
with the rank of an assistant principal patrols the 

“halls, answers questions, +helps user groups with 
equipment needs, and “does some counselling” 
with adult and university class registrants. Off- 
duty officers are-hired for special events, under 
the supervision of the Youth Resources Officer: 


Funding the center's operation 


Analyzing the sources of funding for an entire — 


center's operation is enormously complex for the 

following reasons: 

®@ many agencies and organizations contribute to 
the operation of a center 

® agency budgets may“not reflect money con: 
tributed toward individual centers ~ 

® schools and municipal agencies ofan do not 
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itemize the tosts of employees’ services for the w. ie 


center or use of resources, such as buses 


“@ money may pass through many hands before it 


reaches the center, and it is difficult to know 
whom to credit 
® the center does not have to prepare a detailed 
budget or accounting for anyone’s review. 
However, costs and funding sources can be ex- 
amined in three categories: administration, pro- 
grams and services, and operation and 
maintenance. 


Fundihg administration » 
Administrative costs are the simplest to examine. 


Often the only identified administrative cost is the 
salary of the coordinator. At a large center, the 


salaries of an administrative staff and costs of office 


supplies and equipment may be included, 

‘These costs are usually picked up directly by the 
municipality or the school district when they are 
major participants. If fthe officially designated 
center staff 4s/small, additional support, such as 
secretariajs€rvices, is often hidden in the genéral 
administrative budget of the schools. 

Sharing administrative costs is rare. However, in 
the Sturgis, Michigan, system the salary of the 
director is paid out of the community schools 
budget, which includes contributions from the city 
and the school district, the United Fund, and other 
sources. In Arlington, the “facilities manager’ is a 
member of the school staff, and the “community 
facility coordinator,” or programmer, is a member 
of the recreation department. Operating costs are 
paid by the Community Activities Fund, which is 
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ee appropriaged.by the county government and ad, used as the “non-federal contribution” required 
ministered by the school board. for federally-supported programs conducted as an 
- Only centers in surplus school space that have integral part of a community education program. 
* neither the municipality nor the school as major Program funding is often available from state, 
participants are administrative costs routinely pro- county, and municipal governments, -and from 
rated among tenants and other users. w private sources such as foundations, cdrporations, 
: . be and public charities. 
Funding programs and services - Boston gets program funds 
from a variety of sources 
Funds for programs and services may be patched ; , 
tagether from many squrces. These include agency. | Community schools in Boston receive “contract” 
resources, specific program funds from govern- | money directly from the city for special'staff and 
ment and private sources, user fees, federal salary | programs, as well as money for administration, 
subsidy programs, and numerous smal fundraising maintenance, and operating costs. Cornamunity 
efforts. school councils that are incorperated may seek 
aioe expect tenants and agenciés:that run | outside funding, and a few raise about as much 
, Programs to have their own sources of funding | money in this way as they are allotted from the 
(state parole board, county welfare.office, YMCA, | city. For example, different councils riow 
etc.) or to raise funds, administer them, and hire | receive: . 
and supervise their own staff. For example, the | © funds from the federal Community Develop. | 
Family Counseling Services, Inc., in Atlanta puts "| ‘ment Block Grant program which are 
together funds from private donations, United matched 3 to 1 by the state'to runa dai care | + 
‘Way, and the city Department of Human Develop- program 
ment to run a counselling service Spanish: | © support froma major corporation fora photo- 
speaking. families. South Side Day Care gathers graphy course 


funds from county, city, and federal sources. __—‘| ® funds from the Boston Department of Elderly 

.\ Project or program are for spesific well- Affairs which, together with some of the “con- 
defined projects sa scope and duration, tract money,” pay for a coordinator ‘4 
Separate funds are raised for each project or pro- senior citizery programs 


gram, usually by an agency. If the center itself seeks | © a grant from the Massachusetts Council of , 
and administers the funds, it must assume the Arts and Humanities to provide theatrical | 
overhead expense. And it must be incorporated as programs, 
a nonprofit éntity to receive funds and enter into User fees are a special kind of project fund col- 
legal contracts. Centers often look for grantsman- lected from individual users and applied toward 2 
ship skills in potential staff members. the cost of the program in which they are par- 
’ Federal funds are available for numerous com- _ ticipating. This is a time-honored method of raising 
munity service programs which also secure match- funds for special interest classes and activities and 
ing funds from other sources. The new Community _ is the only method used in some cases. If enough 
Schools and Comprehensive Community Educa- people enrottto pay for a supervisor, the program - 
. tion Act of 1978 will provide additional funds for runs; if not, it is cancelled. If, by chance, enrollment 
community services offered in community school fees exceed supervisory costs the difference is ap- - 
centers: These funds, available through each state plied towards othe? expenses, Fees are usually 
or directly from the federal government, can be kept as low as possible to make the program 


on ee 
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ee... 


. widely available. Some programs, such as day care 

_ Programs, charge sliding scale fees. 

Subsidized staff salaries from the federal govern: 
ment are critical to many centers. Although these 
funds are not targeted toward specific programs, 
many programs depend heavily on staff subsidies. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) is the most widely used. Other prox 
grams include Work-Study for College students, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the Job Corps. 

CETA funds are distributed through cities or 
other qualified “prime sporisors’’ for subsidizing 
public service jobs. A few examples illustrate the 
importance of staff subsidies to the operation of 
community school centers. ; 

At the New North Community School in Spring- 


Volunteers— the ultimate 
in subsidized staff 


Faculty and students from colleges or universities 
can provide valuable assistance. A pharmacy in 
an Atlanta center is operated under the au§pices 
of a nearby collegé of pharmacy and staffed by” 
student volunteers. In other places; college or 
graduate students serve internships in health, 
social work, or recreation. Community residents 
also run programs. In Baltimore, a number of 
neighborhood women, many of them certified 
day care supervisors, volunteer to operate a 

‘|-night-time babysitting service at the Dunbar 
School for parents taking part in evening ac- 
tivities. Elderly people who participate in pro- 
grams for themselves also volunteer to help in- 
nursery school or day care centers. Alcoholics 
Anonymous, which runs a large program in | 
several Boston centers, is also @ ) volunteer 
organization. — 

Other kinds of program support include fund- 
raising events, bake sales, and host of other small 
scale efforts. Local merchants and industries can 
be solicited for donations or supplies. Resources 


are also swapped and bartered between een ‘ 


and programs. 


field, Massachusetts, 15 of the 20 parks department 
employees are paid through CETA. The senior 
citizens’ program is coordinated by a private 
agency, but the supervisor's salary is paid by CETA. 


In 1977, the Quincy School in Boston received - 


CETA funds nearly equal to the total direa city 
allocation ($72,000 vs. $73,000). Centers located 
near universities can hire students under the 
federal Work-Study program, which pays most of 
their salaries. 

The requirements of subsidy programs limit 
either the number of hours worked or the length of 


_ employment, which can upset program continuity 
and frequently requires the centér to SEE a 


training program for enninyees 
Funding maintenagce sik operation 


Maintenance and operation expenses include: 
utilities, normal maintenance for buildings and 
grounds, and salaries for SEIS and security 
staff. i 

“At community school centers these costs are 
usually shared by major participants and user 
groups, one way or another. The money is pooled 
and responsibility for operation and maintenance 
work is assumed by the prime user agency, often 
the school or municipality. Occasionally’ federal 
staff subsidies are used, such as at the New North 
‘Center where the 11-person security force is paid 
with CETA funds. 


Legal backgrounds Staff laws frequently in- 


' \ftuence how fees are collected and what they are 


called. The money may be “rent,” it may be “cost 


sharing,” or it may be a “use fee,"’ depending on . 


what the law authorizes and prohibits. Most stat 
laws enable school boards to set regulations oh ae 
fees for using school facilities. If the facility is 
owned by the municipality instead of the, school 
board, or a part of it is identified as a “neighbor- 
hood facility” or a “community service wing,” dif- 
ferent state laws apply which may be more liberal. 
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* - They may allow’services to be exchanged, rather 
s than money. In such a case, for example, a 
Municipal park and recreation department might 
maintain Outdoor areas. while the school district 
maintains indoor areas of shared facilities. 

State laws regarding surplus space, whether en- 
tire buildings or portions of operating schools, are 
‘in a state of flux. However, space that has been of- 
ficially designated as surplus can usually be rented. 

” Some states require that rents .be at a prevailing | 
market rate, others do not. Some prohibit school 
districts from deriving a profit, others specifically 


& 


. 


allow it. 

spe government laws and financial structures 
‘© influence the methods used to share costs. For 
yan ~~ example, if the School district is fiscally dependent 
.. *. onthe local jurisdiction; it may be unnecessary to 
>+. charge rental or use fees for municipal. use. The 
*~.faunicipality may simply increase the appropria- 
, tion to the school district to. cover. costs of 
‘./ municipal use of facilities. Arlington County ‘in 
- - Virginia has adopted a strategy to avoid inflating 
‘the county's schoo! budget, and therefore the per 
‘+ pupil costs, by appropriating money t6.a com- 
-@  Munity activities fund to ‘pay for operation and 

maintenance of shared facilities. 


.. _ Rental agreements If major participants have 
_% sole use of specific spaces in a center, they usually 
tw pay rent to the owner agency. Rental rates are 
determined on-a square foot basis by dividing the 
total assignable area into the projected or 


We 


~emetodgeted maintenance and operation‘cost forthe 


. -building.* Tenants then pay for -the size of the. 
space they occupy. At the end of the year, actual 

; Costs are compared with estimated costs and-ad- 
1 justments are incorporated into the next year's rent 
> & structure. This method of using “assignable” areas 
d allows the costs for stairways, corridors and other 
unassigned areas to be prorated among.tenants in 
“Only rarely doe’ a ‘ahead district Of Municipality attempt to 
% “it recover construction costs through rental agreements, “and only 


« In Centers located in surplus space are administrative costs in- 
cluded, 


proportion to the amount of space they rent. * 
Costs can be manipulated to provide a greater or 

lesser subsidy to organizations, dependigg on the 

degree to which spaces are shared and on spaces. 


that are left unassigned. 


For example, in Springfield the gymnasium, arts 
and crafts room, auditorium, and other areas used . 
for programs run by several community organiza- 
tions are assigned to the school. These organiza- 
tions only pay rent on tiny offices in the center, and 
are thus being subsidized by the schgol. If, 
however, the gymnasium was considered an 
unassigned space, these groups would pay a small 
portion of the cost of operating the gymnasium. 
- But in that case, the public library, which does not 
use the gym but rents a large area; would also be 


paying for the cost of operating. the gym. 


Whether tenants are asked to pay rent-depends 
on the building owner. For example, the Dunbar 
high school:and center in Baltimore is totally owned 


_by the city. City agencies and departments do not 
. Pay rént, but county, state, and federal tenants pay 


$3.50 a*square foot. The school*pudget, which is 
funded by the city, is increased to cover the addi- : 
tional Operation. and mainténance costs at- 
tributable. to city agencies, and maintenance werk. 


‘is carried out by the schools. 


eeewiaing agreements When agencies: do 
not have exclusive use of any space, rental 
agreements are inappropriate. Under these condi: 
tions, ¢ost-sharing is based_on. estimates of both 
time and amount of space used. . , 
The Britannia Centre is a good example. All agen- 
cies receiving cjty fands-are lumped together and 
* maintenance and operation: costs are prorated be- 
tween thé city and thé school board. Time and 
space estimates are made for community and ; 
school use in the nine buildings in the center, and 


the city pays the community portion. 


+ 


In this manner a building housing the elementary 
school, arts and crafts, and family activities areas is 
rated “10 percent’ community and 90 percent 
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+ 
Sharing the construction, program, and operating costs between 

the Arlington (Va:) County's Department of Environmental Affairs % 
: and Public Schools allows the recreation center at the Thomas 
P "" — Jefferson Junior High School & Community Center to be used by 
a F students, senior citizens, and other members of the community. 
a ~ ‘ 
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school; the building housing the teen center, high staff and food costs are passed on to the user 
school gym, and racquet courts is rated 60 percent group. Fundraising events are also. assessed a 


community and 40 percent school. fee, but that fee supports program, not operating, 
Weekly activity schedules are reviewed annually . costs. 
to compare actual use with the estimate. In three _In Atlanta, Washington, D.C., and other places, 


_ years of operation Britannia has kept to its original © community group use is free if building personnel 

- estimates. Tradeoffs occur where overuse in one are .already on duty. Since community school 

facility is compensated by underuse in another. centers are usually open about 16 hours a day,. 
Similar rough estimates are used in Atlantic City. mast ‘groups can find a vacant space to meet. 

to share costs among the three sponsoring agen- . Otherwise, the group must pay the salary of custo-’ 

cies. However, thie school pays for its share andthe — dians and engineers. ; a 

-city’s share because. the schools are funded by the _t ; 

-city. Only Atlantic Human Resources;: 4 ..quasi- . so - 

‘private nonprofit agency, is actually assessed a fee 

by the school board. 


Fees for occasional use Most centers” en- we 
courage community groups to use general meeting aE 
spaces. The fees assessed for occasional use vary 
. among centers, based on the amount of financial 
“support from the school board, city, and tenant 
agencies. t % 
At Britannia, major users such as universiie 
teaching classes are assessed ‘a fee to cover Pe. 
cost of, utilities and ‘maintenance. Community 
groups can apply to the school board for free use 
of space, except for the swimming pool and ice : - + MS ahead 
rink, which are rented according to an established + 
park board feé schedule. Fees contribute toward, : : 
but do not cover, operating expenses. The school : ; 
board has a different fee structure for .“‘non- wo 
SaaS Sciacca carcass apg oasble Eiaasodic Tee i fe 
, «Most community group use is free in Atlantic , ; 
City. A private agency running a daily crafts pro- 3S 
gram for senior citizens has worked out a barter \* : 
agreement. Since the center cannot legally charge : 
rent, the agency “donates” money which the a ; 
center uses to buy supplies for other programs. .' Wwe 
The same agency also uses its fleet of vans to pro- .- g i . , 
vide free transportation for senior citizens for f ‘' 1 
" center activities, 7° SF aed 
. * For special events such as banquets, the center p 9 
provides services at cost. Salaries of school kitchen 
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| _Monitoring a center’s evolution 


Community school centers are still an evolving in- 
stitution for which there are ‘no set patterns. Each 
center has to develop its own configuration of pro- 
grams, services, participating organizations, 


organizational structures, staffing, and community _ 


use patterns. 

The nature of each center ill also be evolu- 
tionary because, no matter ho rough the plan- 
ners are, they will not be abl@Wo forsee all. the 


. fesults and all the problems. These become ob- 
- vious only when the center is operating. Also, the 


population may change, thus changing the nature’ 


of community needs. New community organiza- 
tions may develop and new buildings may be 
erected, changing the nature of community 
resources. The political climate may change, ac- 
‘companied by drastic funding changes. Par- 
ticipating organizations may find that cooperative 
agreements that looked ‘good on paper do not 
work well. 

Built into the process of managing a center must 
be a capability for change in all spheres of opera- 
tion, and a means of evaluating progress. 


Questions for evaluating a center 


The following sets of questions provide a skeleton 
on which to build detailed surveys for planning or 
‘evaluating a community school center. We have 
separated the questions into four categories: 
organizational structure, programs and services, 
management, and funding. 
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Organizational scr 


CO What are the strengths and weet of the 
organizations as BERENS by participants and 
outsiders? 

OWill the organizational structure be evaluated 
periodically? Will the anticipated patterns of 
operation be compared with the patterns that 
develop? Will there be flexibility to change 
the structure.when problems become obvious? 


seen 


O|Are community people still: excited, angry, 
‘apathetic? Why? > 

OAre policies being made and issues discussed 
by a broad spectrum of people? Is anybody dis- 
enfranchised? Has a small group of people taken 
ove? Can this be remedied in the future? 

OHow will new groups, agencies, and organ- 
izations be accommodated in-the organizational 
structure? * : ‘ 


.O Will there be provision to explore alternative 


organizational structures that may be allowed 
through changes in state and local laws? 

0 Will advisory councils remain active and play a 

* useful role in making decisions? 

Olf the coordinator does not fulfill his or her 
expected functions, will the organizational 
causeg be investigated? é ¢ 
Of this is a city-wide system, does it reflect the .- 
needs of all the communities? Are resources - 
allocated equitably? 

CWill the system be piceiaredt so that potential 
shifts, such as a tendency to centralization, can 
be identified? Is the system flexible enough to 
accommodate changés?, 


Programs and services 


OAre there mechanisms for monitoring changes 
in community needs? Will needs and priorities 
be periodically assessed? 

(Will the administration monitor changes in com- 

munity resources such as buildings, agencies, 

“community organizations, businesses? 

DAre.- there gaps in programs and services, or 
duplication of services, that can be eliminated? 
How will this be done? 


—-OAre programs and services offered at..con- 


venient times? Are services properly assigned 
for the needs of night and day users. 
0 Will new groups asking to offer programs or use 
facilities be accommodated in the future? 
OWill service quality be assessed periodically? 
Will new organizatigns be allowed to replace 
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existing servicessif they. can do a better job? 
Are there mechanisms to guard against organi- 
zation becoming too entrenched? 

1 How much coordination is expected among 
participants? Is everybody happy with this 
level, or do people have different expectations? 
Are there additional opportunities for coordi- 
nation that ought to be explored after the center 
is Operating? 


Management 


DO Will the space needs of regular users oe eer 
cally evaluated? Can and will the space alloca- 
tions be changed as needs change? 

Olf organizations become unhappy about their 


space allocation, will there be flexibility to make ‘” 


a different kind of agreement? « 

(€ How will increased demand for regular use be 
accommodated? __ 

O Will space use be monitored so that underused 
spaces can be identified? 

COlf demand for space becomes overwhelming, 
are there other facilities that could be used in 
coordination with the center? , 

0 Will non-regular users be able to use the center 
fully? . 

O Are the priorities established for special and 
periodic use perceived as. fair Will they be 
evaluated from time to time? 

O Will scheduling practices for-shared spaces in 
high demand meet a variety of needs? 

O Will there be a balance between structured and 


voneoneenno-o mereuctured uses? Will age groupings or other*—— 


methods for limiting demand help or hinder 
-community use of facilities? 

Are planned security measures adequate? Will 
theft, vandalism, and personal safety be moni: 
tored so that changes in security can be made? 

C Do users feel comfortable with security arrange- 
ments or do they consider them inadequate or 
overwhelming? 

(Will center users feel welcome and have little 
“difficulty finding their way around? 


* 


« 


Funding 


1 Are the costs of the center known, and will they 
be monitored? 

C Will new federal, state, local, and private sources 
for funding programs be monitored? 

(Have all means of bartering, exchanging ser- 
vices, etc., been explored? : 
C Will volunteers be able to contribute effectively? 
(Will costs be shared equitably? Will users’ 

opinions for cost-sharing be monitored? 
Olf regular users become unhappy with cost- 
sharing methods, will other methods be in- 
» vestigated? : 
(Are there ways of-stretching existing funds 
further? 
Ols there enough community support to insure 
continued public funding? 
0 Can all community groups meet the fees charged 
’ for occasional use? will fees be periodically . 
evaluated? 8 


? 
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